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JOHN EVANS & CO. 
77-79 Huntincton AVENUE Boston, Mass. 
HEADSTONES 
In the authentic early New England technique and traditions 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME to wander at will through our galleries; to watch the finished masterpiece 


emerge from a block of marble under the artist's chisel, or to see sketches 
modeled in the plastic clay before casting. 
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Announce the opening of their Galleries at 


380 BOYLSTON STREET 


[between Arlington and Berkeley Streets | 


where they Aave on display a large and varied collection of 
antique furniture, old silver, china and a selection of lamps 
both old and modern. There are very many articles suitable 


for gifts at very reasonable prices. 
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Norwalk Potteries 


By ANpbREwW L. AND Kare BarBER WINTON 


(Continued from page 92) 


QuINTARD POTTERY 
HIS pottery, as shown on the 
: . , a 
map accompanying Hall’s his- 
. . 5 
tory, was within a stone's throw 
of the Day Pottery at the northwest cor- 
ner of North Water and Marshall streets, 
South Norwalk, on land now occupied 
by the lumber yard office of Hatch and 
Bailey. Quintard’s dock was nearby. Our 
first intimation of its existence is the fol- 
lowing advertisement from the Gazette 
of May 10, 17 and 24, 1825: 

“The connexion in the Earthen Ware Man- 
ufacturing business between Henry Chichester 
and James Quintard, Jr. under the firm name 
of Chichester & Quintard, is by mutual con- 
sent, this day dissolved. All persons endebted 
are requested to make immediate payment. 

Henry Chichester 
James Quintard Jr. 
Norwalk May 2, 1825 

This business will hereafter be carried on 
by the subscribers, under the firm name of 
Quintard, Merrill & Co. 

James Quintard Jr. 
Marvin Merrill 
Henry Chichester Jr.” 


Nine years later, as shown by the no- 





tice from the Gazette given below, the 
firm was again reorganized: 


“NOTICE 

The Connection in the Pottery business 
heretofore existing between James Quintard 
and Henry Chichester Jr. is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. All persons indebted are 
requested to make payment to James Quintard 
by whom the debts will be settled and the 
business continued in his own name. 

James Quintard 
Henry Chichester 
19, 1834.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Burritt, daughter of 
James Quintard, who was born about 
1547, is unable to give the dates of the 
establishment or the discontinuance of the 
pottery. She states that sugar cones and 


Norwalk Aug. 


red ware knobs, also domestic articles, 
were made there, but neither she nor any 
descendant of James Quintard of the 


Note :—Since the appearance of the last issue, our 
attention has been called to an article by Angeline 
Scott Donley in Country Life in America, vol. 19 
(1910), p. 46, in which are illustrated a “‘dye-pot”’ 
like the jar at the left in Fig. 23 and a quadrilateral 
platter made in 1843 with triple waves and the name 
Angeline Cleveland in handwriting corresponding to 
that shown in Fig. 24, both being products of the 
Day Pottery. 
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Fig. 28. Asa €. Smith, 
Founder of the Smith Pottery 
FROM A PORTRAIT OWNED BY HIS GREAT- 
GRANDDAUGHTER MRS. JOHN F. BURROW 


veneration following hers has preserved 
examples of the wares. 

Mr. Charles A. Quintard of a collat- 
eral line states that large red ware coat 
buttons, such as are exhibited in the 
Hartford Museum, were made at the 
pottery. Mr. Frederick H. Quintard, a 
brother of Charles and the genealogist of 
the family, has been unable to amplify 
the above meager information. 

SMITH PoTTERY 

For over fifty years Asa E. Smith was 
a dominating figure in the Borough of 
Norwalk as was Absalom Day, a genera- 
tion earlier, in South Norwalk. The firm 
names Smith and Day, A. E. Smith and 
Sons, A. E. Smith’s Sons, A. E. Smith’s 
Sons’ Pottery Co., and The Norwalk 
Pottery Co., imprinted with the name of 
the town on jars, jugs, pitchers and 
other wares, brought Norwalk into no- 


tice throughout the country and even the 
West Indies. Boatload after boatload of 
clay came into his pottery at the foot of 
Mill Hill and went out from thence as 
wares partly to local customers but chief- 
ly to 38 Peck Slip, New York, to be dis- 
tributed north, south, east and west by 
water and by rail. 

Asa E. Smith (Fig. 28) was born Oct. 
1, 1798, and died Jan. 3, 1880, about a 
year after his oldest and most trusted son 
Theodore E. About 1812 he was appren- 
ticed to his uncle by marriage, Absalom 
Day, this being the date of the establish- 
ment of the Norwalk Pottery given in the 
price list reproduced herewith. [he real 
date, however, is that given in the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Gazette of Nov. 
1, 1825: 

“Stone Ware Factory 

The subscriber informs the public that he 

has established a Manufactory of 

STONEWARE 
in NORWALK at the foot of Mill Hill a few 
rods east of the Bridge, where he will be able 
to supply Orders in that line to any extent. 
He has now on hand an extensive assortment 
of Ware which as to quality and beauty can- 
not be surpassed by the Ware made at any 
other Factory in the country. It will be sold 
reasonably both at WHOLESALE and RE- 
TAIL. Merchants in the country can have 
their orders met to their complete satisfaction 
upon the shortest notice. 

Asa E. Smith 

Norwalk Oct. 31, 1825.” 

Barber’s Connecticut Historical Col- 
lections, published in 1836, about ten 
years after Smith’s announcement of the 
opening of his pottery, mentions the “1 
extensive pottery” as the outstanding in- 
dustry of Norwalk Borough and shows 
in a cut (Fig. 29) all the buildings then 
located at the foot of Mill Hill. The 
building immediately at the right of the 
sailboat is the pottery. 

In the Gazette of Jan. 18, 1837, ap- 
peared the following: 
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Fig. 29 


South Wiew of the Borough of Norwalk, in 1836 


THE SMITH POTTERY IS THE BUILDING AT THE RIGHT OF THI 


SAILBOAT. 


FROM BARBER’S Connecticut Historical Collections 


“NOTICE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
Noah Selleck having this day associated with 
him Mr. Asa E. Smith, the business of Stone 
Ware Manufacturing, at the Manufactory at 
Norwalk, will be continued under the firm of 


SELLECK & SMITH 


N.B. All persons having demands upon 
Noah Selleck, or being indebted to him, are 
requested to call at the Factory as above or at 
38 Peck Slip, N. York, for the settlement of 
the same. 

Norwalk Jan. 11, 1837” 

‘The date 1838 shown on the jar pic- 
tured in Fig- 30 (presented to the So- 
ciety by Mrs. Mary L. Knapp of Nor- 
walk) was the year after the formation 
of this partnership which, however, en- 
dured only six years as shown by the fol- 
lowing from the Gazette of Feb. 8 and 
15, 1542: 


“DISSOLUTION. The firm of Selleck & 
Smith is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
Ihe business of the firm will be settled by 


either of the subscribers who are hereby au- 


thorized to use the name of the firm in liquida- 
tion. 


Noah Selleck 
Asa E. Smith 
Norwalk Feb. 1st, 1843 
The business of the above firm will be con- 
tinued by the subscribers under the firm name 
of Smith & Day. 
Asa E. Smith 
Noah S. Day.” 
Selleck appeared to have had too many 
irons in the fire to longer continue the 
pottery business. Notices in the Gazette 
dated Feb. 1, and March 1, 1842, show 
that he was running two packets from 
Hoyt’s Landing, Norwalk, to James 
Slip, N. Y., in addition to keeping a store 
“west of the Bridge.” In 1845 and 1846 
he was still running boats of the Selleck 
Line and on one occasion advertised an 
“X KURSHON?” in the ‘Sloop Mary 
A. Selleck for Oyster Bay, L. I. 25 
cents.” 
The formation of the partnership of 
Smith and Day united the pottery indus- 
try of South Norwalk and Norwalk Bor- 
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Fig. 30. Stone Tare Jar attributed 
to the Smith Pottery 
ON THE DATE 1838, SHOWN ON THE JAR, THE 
FIRM NAME WAS SELLECK & SMITH. PRESENTED 
TO THE SOCIETY BY MRS. MARY L. KNAPP 


ough. Previously, so far as can be learned, 
none of the wares of any of the Norwalk 
potteries was marked, but thereafter for 
many years the policy of branding within 

















Fig. 31. Stone Ware Jug and Jar 
branded “Smith & Day Manufacturers, 
Norwalk, Con.” 

IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


an oval the firm name, followed by 
“Manufacturers Norwalk, Con.” [sic] 
became common and at times universal, 
at least in the case of jars and pots. Typi- 
cal pieces so branded are. shown in Fig. 
31 and Fig. 32. 

Although the firm of Smith & Day did 
a large business, as evidenced by the great 
quantity of branded jugs, jars, and pitch- 
ers which have come to light, it lasted 
but a short time owing to the lack of 





—s 


Fig. 32. Stone THare Jar and Jug branded “Smith & Bay Norwalk.” 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 
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business ability of the junior partner. The 
climax was reached when the senior part- 
ner was arrested and imprisoned for a 
day in New York City because of the 
younger man’s personal debts — an abom- 
inal procedure that then was legal. 

For a time Smith continued the busi- 
ness alone, but in about 1848 his son 
‘Theodore, who since he was sixteen years 
old had managed the New York store at 
38 Peck Slip, arrived at maturity and be- 
came a partner. Still later his sons Asa 
and Howard Hobart joined the firm, 
hence the branding “A. E. Smith & Son”’ 
and “SA, E. Smith & Sons.” 

The churn shown in Fig. 33 bears the 
imprint in an oval “A. E. Smith & Sons 
Manufacturers Norwalk, Con.,” as does 
also the middle piece in Fig. 34. On the 
former the thin decoration of cobalt blue 
was applied by a brush, but on the latter, 
as well as on the pieces shown with it, a 
generous amount of the pigment was de- 
livered from a quill box. To the latter 
class belongs also the attractive jar (Fig. 
35) owned by Mr. Comstock. 





Fig. 33. Mtone Tare Churn with Cobalt 
Blue decoration applied with brush. Branded 
“7. €. Smith & Sons, Norwalk, Con.” 


IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 

















Fig. 34. Htone Tare Jars with Cobalt Blue decoration 
applied with quill box 


THE CENTER JAR IS BRANDED “A, E,. SMITH & SONS NORWALK CON.” 
THIS AND THE JAR AT RIGHT, OWNED BY THE MISSES DAY. THE JAR AT THE LEFT, 
FROM THE WRITER’S COLLECTION, IS MISSHAPEN 
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Sig. 35. Mtone Ware Far 
with Cobalt Blue decoration 

OWNED BY MR. WILLIAM ST. J. COMSTOCK 
Red pie plates with slip decoration 
were products of the Smith Pottery dur- 
ing its early history. Those shown in Figs. 


36, 37> 38 and 39, according to Mr. 
Wilfred Smith, were made probably be- 
fore Isso. ‘The decorations are in two 
classes: first, words or letters, and second, 
crude designs. 

‘The words include names of saints, 
sweethearts, children (in the possessive 
followed by the word dish), and various 
kinds of pies; the letters include A B C 
and initials of people. A plate with the 
words “Oysters and Clams” is owned by 
the Stratford Historical Society and one 
inscribed “Good and Cheap” by Mr. G. 
Evans Hubbard of Wilton, Conn. Nearly 
all the plates of this class appearing in the 
illustrations were obviously decorated by 
the same potter, as revealed by the hand- 
writing which was of the Spencerian type, 
that is, made by arm, not finger, motion. 
It is stated that this workman was a man 
named Chichester. 

Some of the decorations of the second 
class are conventional designs or mere 
scrawls made with a single-delivery quill 























Fig. 36.5 DSlip-Decorated Pie Plates evidently made at the Smith Potterp 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 













Fig. 37. Plip-Decorated Pie Plates, evidently made at the Smith Pottery 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 
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Fig. 38. MHlip-Decorated Pie Plates, evidently made at the Smith Pottery 


IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 
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Fig. 39 Slip-Decorated Pie Plates, evidently made at the Smith Pottery 


IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


‘ 


box; others are “choppy” 
36, lower center), seldom strictly paral- 
lel waves (Fig. 39, left), made with a 
triple-delivery quill box. The pronounced 
‘‘knotty” waves of the Hoyt Pottery were 
apparently out of fashion. 

Contrary to the common impression, 
the slip itself was not yellow but white, 
the yellow color of the letters after firing 


waves (Fig. 





being due to the lead glaze, which cov- 
ered the entire concave’ surface of th 
dish. ‘he lead salt commonly employed 
was litharge which imparted a true yel- 
low color as distinguished from the or- 


ange color imparted by red lead. 


Sometime between 1860 and 1864 the 
father retired from the active manage- 
ment of the pottery and the firm name 


Fig. 40. Pitchers made at the Smith Pottery 
rHE CENTER PITCHER IS OF STONEWARE 
TO THE SOCIETY BY MRS. MARY L, KNAPP; THE OTHER TWO ARE OF BROWN 
EARTHENWARE FROM THE WRITER’S COLLECTION, NOTE THE WHITTLED 
COVER DESIGNED TO PROTECT BUCKWHEAT BATTER DURING RAISING 


WITH GREEN GLAZE AND WAS DONATED 








Price List, adopted by Convention at New-York, April 20th, 1864. 
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INOW ALE POTTER wy. 


LSLABLISHED 181%, 





A. E. SMITH’S SONS, 


NORWALK, Ct. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE & BROWN WARE, 


YELLOW AND ROCKINGHAM WARE. 
Warehouse, 38 Peck Slip, New-York. 


G@GOA 


The ware made by ‘us is warranted equal to any in the United States, 


Chemical and Druggist Ware made to order. 
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The above Ware ie WARRANTED equal to any made in the United States, and is particularly suitable for the Southern 


and Western Markets. 


‘A. E. Smith’s Sons.” ‘The three- 
page, price list dated 1864, reproduced 
herewith in slightly reduced size through 
the courtesy of Mrs. George Lockwood, 
a granddaughter of Asa E. Smith, shows 
the character of the wares made by the 


became * new firm. After relinquishing the man- 
agement to his sons, the father devoted 
his time, largely as a director, to the af- 
fairs of the local banks and utilities. It is 
stated, however, that each morning he 
found time to visit the pottery, shaking 
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hands with or extending a kindly greet- 
ing to each workman. 

A printed notice of the dissolution of 
the partnership existing under the firm 
name of A. E. Smith’s Sons, signed by 
T. E., Asa, and H. H. Smith, and of the 
formation of the corporation A. E. 
Smith’s Sons Pottery Co., appeared Nov. 
14, 1874. On the same date the Norwalk 
Hour published the Articles of Associa- 
tion dated Nov. 11 and the number of 
shares owned by the stockholders as fol- 





lows: T. E. Smith 340 shares, Asa Smith 
240 shares, Howard H.Smith 120 shares, 
and Elbert W. Smith 20 shares. In 1887 
the A. E. Smith’s Sons Pottery Co. be- 
came insolvent. 

After the collapse of the corporation, 
Theodore’s son Wilfred, who, together 
with his sister Elinor L., on the death of 
his father in 1879, one year before that 
of his grandfather Asa E., had become a 
stockholder, acquired the business and 
conducted it for about a year. In 1888 he 
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Fig. 42. Stone Tiare Jar and Pitcher 
with Cobalt Blue decoration 
made at the Smith Pottery 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 


sold out to the Norwalk Pottery Com- 
pany, consisting of local merchants de- 
sirous of giving the workmen employ- 
ment. his company entrusted the man- 
agement to Asa Smith, known locally as 
“Young Asa.” Enoch Wood, said to 
have been a member of the family of 


>. Peer 


























Fig. 44. Rockingham and Stone Tare Spittoons 
from the Smith Pottery 
IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 


English potters, served for a time as a 
traveling salesman. Contrary to the state- 
ments in “Norwalk after 250 Years, 
1651-1901,” the actual manufacture of 
pottery by the company continued only a 
short time, but the merchandising of pot- 
tery, made elsewhere, was continued un- 
til after 1901. The last manager was 
Thomas D. Peck, son-in-law of A. E. 
Smith and father of Mrs. Gertrude Bur- 
row, now living in the homestead of her 
grandfather (Fig. 40) in which still 


~ 


hangs his portrait ( Fig. 28). 
g } g 
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Fig. 43. Stone Ware Covers for Jars and Pots made at the Smith Pottery 


IN THE WRITER’S COLLECTION 
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Wilfred Smith, after severing his con- 
nection with the Norwalk pottery, con- 
tinued in the business at 38 Peck Slip, 
New York. His wares were partly 
brought in by rail from Ohio potteries 
and partly made in his own pottery at 


South Amboy, N. J. 


Notes and Reminiscences. The follow- 
ing commentary on the Smith Pottery 
during the last twenty-five years of its 
existence, as well as on its wares and the 
industry in general, is based on informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Wilfred Smith, 
now a resident of Altedena, California, in 
personal interviews during his visit to 
Norwalk in the summer of 1933. Mr. 
Smith, after the death of his grandfather 
and father, dominated the industry at 
Norwalk and in addition owned and op- 
erated for twelve years a pottery at South 
Amboy, N. J. 

The cut on the first page of the price 
list (page 119) shows the main building 
devoted to stoneware manufacture as 
seen from the docks. ‘The small addition 
at the left is the clay cellar into which the 
clay was hoisted from the boats in fifty 
ton lots. The engine house, adjoining the 
left of the main building, is not shown, 
nor are the red ware addition and the 
structures for wood and coal which were 
located to the right. 

The wood commonly used was Vir- 
ginia pine of a highly resinous nature 
brought in by boat in hundred cord lots. 
Long Island pine was less satisfactory. 

The Smith Pottery during its busiest 
years in the seventies and eighties em- 
ployed over fifty men. Two sloops (later 
only one when steamboat shipment was 
available ) brought in stoneware clay from 
South Amboy, N. J., and Long Island, 
and red clay from Elizabethport, N. J., 
and a brickyard on the north shore of 
Long Island. These same boats carried 





Fia. 45. 
OWNED BY MISS ELINOR L. SMITH WHO PRE- 
SENTED THE SOCIETY WITH ONI 
OF LIKE PATTERN 


Bird-House at the Smith Pottery 


the finished ware to the New York ware- 
house, up the Hudson, and to southeast- 
ern New England. Several boatloads, 
consisting partly of domestic pottery but 
chiefly of jugs for the whalers, were sent 
each spring to New Bedford, New Lon- 
don, Sag Harbor, and other ports. Sag 
Harbor alone would absorb a fifty-five 
ton cargo of jugs. At that time the jug 
was regarded as the only suitable water 
container for the whaler’s small boat sent 
out from the ship. The extraordinarily 
large breakage, due to the tossing sea, 
was not a considerable item of expense in 
so lucrative an industry, especially as the 
wholesale price per gallon capacity was at 
times only three cents, one to six gallon 
jugs being reckoned at actual capacity, 
and one-half and one-quarter gallon jugs 
respectively as two-thirds and one-half 
gallon capacity. 
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Fig. 46. Top Stone Ware. Teapot (yellow-brown), Pitcher (brown), 
Jar (qray), Jug, (brown), and Pipkin (red-brown) 


MADE IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES AT THE SMITH POTTERY FOR MISS ELINOR L. SMITH 


‘The western trade, as time went on, 
was supplied by potteries nearer the places 
of consumption. At first New York, later 
western potteries, notably those in Ohio, 
were formidable rivals of New England 
potteries. 

Particularly significant are the reasons 
Mr. Smith ascribes to the decay and near 
extinction of the pottery industry regard- 
less of location. Briefly stated, glassware, 
particularly fruit and preserve jars and 
large glass containers, replaced stone and 
brown ware, and enamelled iron ware 
replaced yellow and Rockingham ware. 

‘The six cuts on the front page of the 
price list below that of the pottery are 
self-explanatory except the third from the 
right which is the wood engraver’s in- 
accurate conception of a churn with two 
handles. 

The inference that yellow and Rock- 
ingham ware were made at the Norwalk 
Pottery is not correct. These two wares, 
wholesaled from the warehouse of the 
Norwalk Pottery at 38 Peck Slip, New 
York, were made prior to 1860 at the 
Swan Hill Pottery, South Amboy, N. be 
and later at East Liverpool, Ohio, where 
at one time there were no less than four- 
teen potteries. Still later yellow and Rock- 
ingham ware were made at Mr. Smith’s 


extensive pottery at South Amboy. 
The distinction 
stoneware and brown earthenware is in 
the color of the clay, the former being 
from gray and the latter from red clay, 
and not in the exterior color of the fin- 
ished product. The familiar glassy gray 
color of the exterior of stoneware pots 


Stoneware. between 


and jugs is due to gray clay and salt 
glaze, the salt having been thrown into 
the kiln toward the end of the firing. 
Underfiring resulted in a yellow color, 
overfiring in a brownish gray color. ‘The 
hard texture of the of the 
Smith Pottery is due to the high tempera- 
ture of firing which varied from 2,700 to 
2,900 degrees Fahrenheit. Red ware was 


stoneware 


fired at about 1,800 degrees. 

‘The brown color of the inner surface 
was secured by a glazing coat consisting 
of Albany clay mixed with a little litharge 
or red lead, to aid in fusing, and water to 
the consistency of cream. Certain arti- 
cles, such as small jars and pitchers, were 
glazed throughout (except the bottoms 
which were always left unglazed to pre- 
vent sticking to the surface on which the 
articles rested during firing) with the 
Albany clay mixture for the reason that 
this permitted firing within larger pots, 
thus effecting a material economy of 
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space and a uniform color. ‘The two large 
brown pitchers, one with a whittled cov- 
er, shown in Fig. 41, belong in this class. 
Examples of salt glazed small articles, 
not fired inside of pots, are the pitcher 
and jar shown in Fig. 42. 

Some of the articles listed under stone- 
ware in the price list call for explanation. 
Oyster jars are distinguished from pre- 
serve jars by the sharp, not rounded, out- 
side shoulder. 

Straight: butter pots are cylindrical in 
form and differ from cake pots in being 
relatively higher. They were designed 
chiefly for storing butter in the household 
and were in large demand. Covers for 
these pots are shown in Fig. 43. 

The spittoon shown at the right in 
Fig. 44, designated by Mrs. Burrow, the 
donor, as “professional,” conforms to the 
““ist size” in the list. The older genera- 
tion will remember that spittoons of this 
type added dignity to law offices and bar- 
rooms, whereas those of Rockingham 
ware, such as the one shown at the left 
in the illustration, graced the household. 

Preserve jars, that is, jars narrowed at 
the top with a rounded outer shoulder 
and a flange within the mouth on which 
rested a cover, especially the larger SIZES, 
were in great demand for the household. 
Their use was by no means limited to 
preserving. One of the pleasant recollec- 
tions of childhood is grandmother’s cooky 
jar. The smaller sizes of these jars, often 
appropriately branded by stamping before 
firing, went largely to manufacturers of 
jams and marmalades. Jars of this type 
were also extensively used for shipping 
butter and other foods to the tropics. The 
cover was sealed and held in place by a 
mixture of beeswax and rosin or else by 
plaster of Paris. Ordinary flat top covers 
were submerged (excepting the knob) in 
the sealing mixture. An improved form 
of cover had a groove near the outer edge 





Sig. 47. Stone Ware Jar for Chemical 
#Manufacture, made at the Smith Pottery 
THE GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON OF ASA FE. 
SMITH SERVES AS THE MEASURING STICK. 
OWNED BY MISS ELINOR L. SMITH 


forming a dam which limited the sealing 
mixture to this region. : 

Tomato jars or corkers have narrow- 
er necks than preserve jars, thus facilitat- 
ing hermetical sealing. They may be re- 
garded as the precursors of glass fruit 
jars. Molasses jugs are of the squatty type 
with a big lip as distinguished from bellied 
jugs with narrow bottom. 

Wood covers and dashers for churns 
were turned by Scherer and Gross of 
Center Street, New York, and by others. 
At a later period glazed earthenware 
covers, several forms of which are shown 
in Fig. 50, were made. 

Beer bottles were designed both for 
malt liquors and root beer. During the 
Civil War and for a time thereafter the 
tax on beer was regulated by the alcohol 
content. [hen as now the clamor was for 
a five cent glass. Since this could not be 
met by beer of the lager type, weiss beer 
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Fig. 48. Milk Pan of Vellow Clap with Brown 
Glase attributed to the Smith Pottery 

OWNED BY MR. WILLIAM ST. J. COMSTOCK 
with low alcohol content, similar to that 
of the legal beer of 1933 was bottled in 
large quantities. For some years after 
stoneware bottles ceased to be used for 
malt liquors they were retained for root 
beer and served in the household as hot 
water bottles for cold feet in northwest 
bedrooms. It may be authoritatively add- 
ed that in the morning the water was still 
of a far more agreeable temperature for 
bathing than that drawn from beneath 
the ice of the pitcher. 

Batter pots, the last item on the stone- 
ware list, are squatty pitchers with a 
flange in the neck for a cover. One of 
these pots containing incubating buck- 
wheat batter was a familiar object on the 
mantelpiece of a New England kitchen. 
The pitcher with whittled cover referred 
to above served the same purpose. 

Several stoneware pieces owned by 
Miss Elinor L. Smith, but not included in 
price list, deserve special mention. The 
fascinating bird house, shown in Fig. 45, 
the counterpart of one donated by Miss 
Smith to the Society, was made in the 


sixties. Ihe diminutive pieces illustrated 
in Fig. 46 were made somewhat later for 
Miss Smith by a devoted potter because, 
as he explained, he liked her. The huge 
pot shown in Fig. 47 is an example of the 
ware made by the A. E. Smith’s Sons 
Pottery Co. for manufacturing chemists. 
Perforated dipping baskets for holding 
small articles of brass or bronze during 
cleaning with acid were also furnished by 
the pottery. 

Brown Earthenware. This ware when 
glazed corresponds to the red ware of 
the Hoyt and Day Potteries. The cups 
varied from toy sizes to those of quart 
capacity. The larger sizes served as por- 
ringers. Chambers and cups, including 
the toy sizes, were in considerable de- 
mand by scene painters for their colors. 

Milk pans of earthenware antedated 
those of tin which were in use in the post- 
bellum period. The pan shown in Fig. 48 
belonging to Mr. Comstock, is illustrative 
of one of the sizes listed. One of cruder 
workmanship, doubtless of an earlier pe- 
riod, owned by Judge Gregory, is shown 
in Fig: 49. 

Pudding pans were similar to nappies 
but had sides more nearly perpendicular. 
The remaining items, both glazed and 
unglazed, are too familiar to need ex- 
planation. 

Yellow Ware. Although not made at 
Norwalk, the manufacture of this as well 
as Rockingham ware was to the specifi- 
cations of the proprietors of the Norwalk 
pottery. 

The jelly moulds were of three pat- 
terns: sheaf of wheat, ear of corn, and 
bunch of grapes. The foot warmers were 
of two forms, one shaped like the rural 
mail box of today, with openings for corks 
at the middle of the top and at one end; 
the other form had one vertical side. One 
shipper sent large consignments of yellow 
chambers to San Blas where they were 
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used as food pots. By special order these 
were later provided with handles on two 
sides. 

It will be noted that the sizes of certain 
articles are in inches. ‘These figures do 
not refer to the diameter of the top or 
bottom but to the inside diagonal from 
the top edge to the opposite side of the 
bottom. 

Rockingham Ware. Yhe chief char- 
acteristics of this ware are the embossed 
surface and the mottled color secured by 
successive coats of yellow and brown 
glaze, the first coat being allowed to dry 
before applying the second. During the 
firing there was more or less commin- 
gling of the two coats. 

Rebecca teapots of this ware are fa- 
miliar to all whose memory extends back 
to the seventies. One of us has a partic- 
ular fondness for this pattern because the 
story of Rebecca at the Well, learned in 
Sunday school, was impressed on the 
memory by the scene in bas relief on tea- 
pots ranged on the shelves of his father’s 
general merchandise store which was lo- 
cated within three miles of the Norwalk 
Pottery, in that part of Westport orig- 
inally included in the old town of Nor- 
walk. 

Unglazed Decorative Red Ware. Dur- 
ing the seventies, when the business was 
in the hands of the Norwalk Pottery 
Company, the manufacture from red 
clay of vases and other decorative objects 
of chaste design was a lucrative branch 
of the business. Between 1875 and 1880 
no less than six potters devoted their en- 
tire time to turning this ware. Wilfred 
Smith, who represented the company at 
New York, was the art director. During 
frequent visits to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, then situated on Fourteenth Street, 
he made outline sketches of graceful ob- 
jects in the Cesnola and other collections 
from which in turn he prepared paste- 











Fig. 49. Red Tare Milk Pan 
with Brown Glaze 
OWNED BY JUDGE HENRY W. GREGORY 








board silhouettes which served as models 
for the operative potters. A printed list 
of ninety-eight designs and a sheet show- 
ing the objects themselves in red silhou- 
ettes together with the firm name and 
address in large black-outlined letters, is- 
sued before 1876, has been preserved by 
the Society. 

Mr. Smith deplores the fact that the 
beauty of form of these objects was bur- 
ied by household artists under an ava- 
lanche of embossed paper cupids, birds, 
insects and flowers. The collector today 
hastens to subject these mantel ornaments 
to a thorough soaking and scraping, but 
who can say that the future antiquarian, 
remembering that Greek temples were 
smeared with gaudy colors, will not re- 
gard as museum specimens any articles he 
may find with decorations intact. 

One object, a fanciful image con- 
ceived by a workman in the pottery, ap- 
pears out of place among his dignified 
associates. This ridiculous statuette might 
have yielded as handsome a financial re- 
turn as did Billikin thirty years later had 
Mr. Smith yielded to the importunity of 
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Fig. 50. Pot and Churn Covers, Inkwells and other Left-Overs of the 
Smith Pottery excavated in the Dard of Mirs. John F. Burrow 


FORMER OWNER ASA E. SMITH 


the aforementioned shipper to San Blas 
who offered a dollar a piece or more — 
almost any price —for large consignments 
to be sold to half-breeds of the tropics as 
idols. 

‘The miscellaneous left overs of the last 
half century of the Smith Pottery (Fig. 
50), preserved by mother earth and coal 
ashes after they had fallen through the 
rotten floor of a barn in Asa E. Smith’s 
vard, were dug up by the writers with the 
kind permission of Mrs. Burrow. The 
articles are mostly stoneware covers for 
churns and preserve jars, but covers of 
Rockingham teapots, also conical bottles 
designed, according to Mr. Smith, for 
blacking, although not the usual type of 
crudely made bottles, are also included. 

Fight of Norwalk’s stalwart potters 
sat for a group photograph about the 
time of the Civil War. The copies still in 
existence are fast fading, but the handi- 
work of these men will endure as long as 
that of the ancients. 


GREGORY POTTERY 


The only information at present avail- 
able is that given in Selleck’s Norwalk, 
p. 51° 

“John Betts Gregory learned his trade (pot- 
ter) of Absalom Day of ‘Old Well, After 
his marriage to Olive, born 1786, daughter 
of Aaron and Hannah (Weeks) Raymond, 
and granddaughter of the soldier Simeon Ray- 
mond of ‘Old Well,’ he had a good business 
offer from Huntington, L. I. which he ac- 
cepted. He afterward established a pottery in 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., which required a 
building 140 x 40 for his operations. He re- 
turned in 1831 to Norwalk and bought from 
Samuel Hanford, Half Mile Isle paying for 
the same $325.00. He built there a kiln for 
the burning of earthen and stoneware. The 


kiln was erected during the cholera year 
(1832) by masons Lewis and George Ray- 


mond of ‘Old Well.’ The business was kept 
up until 1840. Mr. Gregor died July 22, 
1842, leaving a widow who survived him until 
1883. His children were Charles E. . . . Geo. 
W.... John W.; Mary Jane (Mrs. Rev. W. B. 
Hoyt); Harriet (Mrs. Rev. Harvey Camp) ; 
and Eliza (Mrs. Gay).” 





























“Che Beehive,” Deerfield, Mass. being taken down 


“Che Beehive,’ Deerfield, Mass. 


By ELtior MARPLE 


HE “Beehive,” one of the oldest 

buildings in the vicinity of Deer- 

field, has been torn down from its 
location in South Deerfield and re-erected 
in the rear of “the Indian House” in Old 
Deerfield. The age of the building was 
not known when the Greenfield contrac- 
tor began to tear it down, but an in- 
spection of the timbers, which were all 
hand-hewn, started an examination of 
historical records with the result that the 
building was found to have been the first 
tavern in the village of Bloody Brook, as 
South Deerfield was called, following the 
massacre of Captain Lathrop and his men 
by the Indians of King Philip in 1675. 
Nor is it clear from available historical 
data as to just when the building was 


erected, but it is known that it was being 
run by Samuel Barnard at the time of his 
death in 1788. Samuel Barnard was the 
grandson of Joseph Barnard, an early 
settler of Deerfield who was killed by the 
Indians in the south meadows while go- 
ing to meadow mills there. 

The main part of the house was moved 
from what is known as the Fay place, 
where it was built before 1750. Its build- 
ers probably were members of the Frary 
family, for the name of “Nathan Frary, 
Deerfield, Mass., 1750” was found 
written on the logs under feather-edge 
boards. 

Nathan Frary was fourth in line from 
Sampson Frary, who built the noted 
Frary house in Old Deerfield. Bloody 
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Showing original hewed log construction, dove-tailed at the corners 


Brook Village was settled 

A ith its center only | short distance from 

+] ld “* 
Cai 
Certain 
arly the antiquity of the house. The 


about 1 75 
seehive. 


forms in the structure show 


entire frame was either hewn or shaved 
xcepting the boards, which were cut out 
ya pit saw or hand shaved. The stud- 
was hewn from small trees, prob- 


ain 


bly cathered from the nearby woods, 
ind whole logs Were used for timbers, 
ing hewn to a width of eighteen inches 
and a thickness of six inches and held to- 
sether with wooden pins. Feather-edge 
boards were then used to cover the 
roughness of the hand-hewn logs, and 
clapboards and shingles were all split and 


shaved by hand. Corner framiny timbers 


were hewn in “‘gunstock” fashion with 
the butt of the tree placed upward to fur- 
nish added support for the upper timbers 
and roof. Chimneys laid in clay and fine 
also testify to the age of the 
One room was paneled with 


paneling 
building. 
boards two feet wide, and floor covered 
with yellow pine boards two feet wide. 
‘The door was built of raised panels and 
batten. The large room was lighted by a 
window at either end and two at the 
front, each two feet wide. 

Like many of the old buildings this 
tavern has undergone many additions 
and changes, and has even been moved. 
Originally it was one story high, Later it 
was moved from the Fay place, just north 


of the Bloody Brook 


massacre, to 1ts 
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recent location, and it is believed that it 
was at this time that a second-story and 
ell were added. It was discovered in tear- 
ing the building down that a ballroom 
18 by 27 feet had, with a domed ceiling, 
been in the upper story, and this too, it is 
believed, was added at the time the build- 
ing was moved. Just when this moving 
was done no one knows, but it is thought 
that it was probably at the time of the 
veneral moving of the village with the 
coming of the Connecticut River Rail- 
road in 1846, when the town gradually 
drifted away from the station a couple of 
blocks over to cluster around the com- 
mon. 

It is believed that the location of the 
tavern near Bloody Brook was selected 
as being nearer the old post road from 
Boston to Albany, which is south of 
Sprout’s Crossing. The road ran over the 
mountain, but is now used merely as a 
pasture road, 





And like many another old building 
the “Beehive” has had usage scarcely be- 
fitting its ancestry and antiquity. A gen- 
eration or so ago Chauncey B. Tilton 
partitioned the building into eighteen 
rooms to permit four tenements. Before 
that it was owned by the Arms brothers 
and by a man named Rose who had a 
tannery in the rear during the prosperous 
days of pocketbook manufacturing. It 
was subsequently owned by the late Arte- 
mas Williams. In recent years it was in 
the hands of the Arms Manufacturing 
Company, who sold it not long ago to 
a Se Mosley, who in turn sold it to 
William Gass. 

Now the veteran building has been 
carefully taken down and removed a half 
dozen miles north to spend the rest of its 
days in the quiet company of other build- 
ings of equal antiquity and historical in- 
terest in Old Deerfield. 
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The Central Part of Hopkinton, Mass. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOODBLOCK ENGRAVED FOR 
“BARBER’S HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS,” IN 1838 








Che “Moulton” Flag 


By H. W. WILLiIAMs 


LAGS which date from the period 

of our early colonial history are ex- 
ceedingly rare. It is all the more in- 
teresting then, to be able to add one more 
to the short list of these precious and hon- 
ourable relics. The “Moulton”’ flag is to 
be found, carefully preserved under glass, 
in the home of Miss Dora Lyman of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It receives 
its name from its traditional first owner, 
Col. Jeremiah Moulton, of York, Maine, 
whose great-granddaughter is its present 
Colonel Moulton, while in 
command of the Third Massachusetts 
Regiment, served in the first seige of 
Fort Louisburg in 1745,' and it may be 
that this flag also saw service at that time. 
The flag itself, as it now stands, 1s of 
linen, twenty-six and one-half inches 
square. The design, an oak tree pierced 


px SSCSSOT. 


by a dagger surmounting a scroll, is 
painted with oil colors. The surviving 
fragment appears to be painted on one 
side only, leading one to believe that the 
flag was originally composed of two 
squares, with similar decoration, attached 
back to back, and with only their exterior 
surfaces embellished with the design. ‘The 
field proper of the flag is of unpainted 
linen, at present considerably yellowed 
by time and weather. ‘I'wo parallel bands 
can be discerned across the top of the 
field. ‘hese are of a light grey blue, 
about two inches in width, and may pos- 
have intended to represent 
clouds. On the other hand, the whole of 
the field may originally have been sim- 


sibly been 


ilarly painted, although examination with 
a magnifying glass, fails to reveal any 
further traces of pigment. ‘The good state 

1 See N. E. Hist. & Gen. Reg., vol. 24, Pp. 371, 


which gives roll of commissioned officers of the ard 
Mass. Regt. 
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of preservation of the paint in the rest of 
the design also make the hypothesis seem 
unlikely. ‘The centre of the design is 
taken up with the representation of a tree 
which is presumably an oak. It was paint- 
ed first with a rather flat green tone, the 
leaves being roughly indicated by broad 
superimposed strokes of a darker green. 
The trunk is realistically modelled with 
brown tones. Traces of green found on 
either side of the trunk evidently repre- 
sent a vine clinging to the tree. ‘Through 
the centre of the tree is thrust a flame- 
shaped blade. ‘The whole painted in yel- 
low ochre with the high lights picked out 
by the admixture of white and the darks 
modelled down to black in the deepest 
shadow. The motto, Bello Pax Quaert- 
tur,” might well be translated: “In war 
our quest is peace,” or more literally, 
‘Through war peace is sought.” ‘The 
letters are in black on a white scroll. The 
scroll is outlined with crimson, and crim- 
son is also used to shade its folds. ‘There 1s 
evidence that there was originally some 
sort of border or fringe attached to all 
four sides of the flag. This would have 
increased its size by several inches, prob- 
ably making the original dimensions ap- 
proximately thirty inches square. The 
flag was in all likelihood attached to a 
hand staff, as was the “Bedford” flag 
which it most resembles. 

‘There are several explanations which 
may be given to account for the “‘Moul- 
ton” flag and for its decoration and dat- 
ing. While colors for individual com- 
panies are rare in colonial times, there 
were, nevertheless, some organizations 
which had them. Among these are: the 

2 The 


on his second investiture. 


motto is said to be the same as Cromwell's 
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The Moulton Flag 


colors of Captain Noyes’s Company of 
Foot, known through a letter dated 1684, 
sent by Nathaniel Saltonstall to Captain 
Noyes; * the flag in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society, which 
shows Britannia with a shield; another, 
the “‘Norton” flag with, as the central 
design, a face with a multitude of eyes,’ 
the “Bedford” flag, in the Bedford His- 
torical Society; and the New England 
ensign.” ‘The 
which contained in its upper left quarter- 
ing a green oak tree, was doubtless the 
inspiration of the central motive of the 
“Moulton” flag. The Flag Act of 1707 
was the death blow of the New England 
ensign, but it is very likely that the tree 
motive persisted in some form or other as 
a distinguishing mark for New England 
Colonial militia either on regimental or 
company flags. The “Moulton” flag may 
be an example of the survival of this tra- 
dition.” 


New England ensign, 


’ Preble, History of the American Flag, p. 124; 
also Old-Time New England, October, 1930, pp. 67 
and 68. 


4 History of the Town of Norton, by George Faber 
Clark, Boston, 1850. 





The Bedford Flag 


The “Moulton” or “Portsmouth” 
flag, in all likelihood, was a company col- 
or — for there seems more grounds for 
believing that it. was a company rather 
than a regimental flag on account of its 
small size. ‘The “Bedford” flag, which 
Saw service many years earlier in the 
French and Indian wars, was a company 
color. In size it is almost exactly the same 
and was undoubtedly also carried on a 
hand staff. It is interesting that this size 
flag was used as early as the mid-seven- 
teenth century, especially when one real- 
izes that the regular army guidon of to- 
day still preserves much the same form 
and dimensions. 

The question of the date of this flag is 
difficult to decide conclusively. There are, 
however, certain aids which may be use- 
ful at drawing a tentative conclusion. In 
the first place it cannot be earlier than 
the New England ensign, if we accept 
the relationship indicated. But there are 

5 The New England Flag, by H. M. Chapin, R. J. 


Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. XXIII, July, 1930; also Old- 
Time New England, October, 1930, pp. 67 and 71. 

6 For record of a later use of the tree motif in the 
“Bunker Hill Flag,”’ see Lossing, Field Book of 
American Revolution, vol. 1, p. $41. 
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no definite bounds to limit it in the other 
direction, or, at least, not until we arrive 
at the post-revolutionary period. The 
matter can, therefore, hardly be definitely 
settled, since we lack any documentary 
proof of its history. 

In fact an interesting and controversial 
point was raised during the course of a 
conversation with Capt. Byron Mc- 
Candless, U.S.N. He believes the “Moul- 
ton” flag to be of Revolutionary date, 
and advanced the theory that it is a “Lib- 
erty Tree” flag, such as that preserved by 
the Bostonian Society in the old State 
House. This flag has nine vertical red and 
white stripes and measures some nine by 
twelve feet. There are ample grounds for 
assuming the widespread use of these 
“Liberty Tree” flags in the colonies by 
the Sons of Liberty and other patriotic 
bodies. But there are several points which 
make such an attribution seem inade- 
quate. In the first place, the “Moulton” 
flag is much smaller in dimensions than 
the majority of known “Liberty Tree” 
flags. Then, too, its coloring, together 
with its size, would make it very difficult 
to distinguish from any considerable dis- 
tance, if run up on a Liberty Tree or 
Liberty Pole. Nor can the fact be disre- 
garded, that from the point of view of 
size, it would be much more appropriate 
if displayed on a small hand staff. 

In the absence of conclusive evidence 
which would necessitate a change in dat- 
ing the flag, I believe, that the tradition 
of the family may safely be accepted. It 
is hardly likely to be earlier than the date 
ascribed to it by the family tradition — 
certainly it is not later than the period of 
of the American Revolution. So at least 


7 British 
26,883. 


8N. E. Hist. & Gen. Reg., July, 1871, illus. 
9 Preble, History of the American Flag, pp. 123-4. 


Museum, London, MS. Additional, 


for the time being we may assume that 
it bore some part in the exploits of the 
Colonial Militia when in 1745 they cap- 
tured the powerful fortress of Louisburg. 

A controversy has been waging for a 
long time as to whether or not the flag 
now preserved by the Bedford Historical 
Society in the Town Hall at Bedford is 
one and the same with the flag of the 
Three County Troop, known through 
an illustration in a Herald Painter’s Book 
in the British Museum.’ A possible ex- 
planation has suggested itself to the au- 
thor and: it is given for what it is worth, 
if anything. 

The flag of the TRE COUNTY 
TROM was carried by a troop of cavalry 
raised in 1659 from the three counties of 
Suffolk, Essex and Middlesex in Massa- 
chusetts.” This troop was still in active 
service in 1677. The flag itself, however, 
is known only through the design of the 
reign of Charles I mentioned above. The 
flag of thee TRE COUNTY TROM 
was to be painted in oil on crimson silk. 
The design was “‘a hand and sword and 
envelloped with a scarfe about the arms 
of gold, black and sillver.”” There was 
also a scroll on which the legend given 
above was inscribed. 

The “Bedford” flag is indeed very 
similar. Like the flag of the Three 
County Troop the “Bedford” flag is of 
red damask, and the design painted on it 
is also in oil colors. The design consists 
of an arm sheathed in plate armor pro- 
jecting from a cloud, the hand grasps a 
dagger. Silver and gold are used to paint 
the arm and the dagger. Three globes 
are shown, one above the arm and to the 
left and two below the arm. Yet the 
principal divergence between the two 
flags lies in the motto inscribed on the 
scroll (the location of which is also dif- 
ferent). In this case it reads VINCE 
AUT MORIRE. 
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That the “Bedford” flag*® is the orig- 
inal flag brought over at the time of 
Charles I is extremely doubtful due to 
the obvious differences. Yet it has oc- 
curred to me by way of explanation, that 
the “Bedford” flag may perhaps have been 
made at a somewhat later date to take the 
place of the earlier flag which it neverthe- 
less resembles. If the original ‘Three 
County Troop flag had been lost com- 
pletely through fire or had it become tat- 
tered and unusable through the effects 
of hard use and weathering, it is very 
likely that it would have been replaced 
by another. If this premise can be ac- 


cepted it might account for a change in 
design when the new flag was produced. 
The maker might not have been familiar 
with his model or he may have tried to 
modernize it on his own account or ac- 
cording to the instructions of his patrons. 
The employment of a figured damask in 
the “Bedford” flag is not the material 
one would associate with such a purpose, 
in fact it suggests that it was made locally 
from stuff intended for more homely 
uses. In so far the flag bears out our hy- 
pothesis. 


10 For information concerning its history, see Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc., 1886. 


Notes on Colonial Flags 


By Howarp M. CHAPIN 


R. WILLIAMS’ interesting pa- 

per, contributing a hitherto un- 

known colonial New England 

flag to the scanty collection of specimens 
already known, opens up again the fasci- 
nating problem of colonial military flags. 
In the time of Cromwell each military 
company had its own distinctive flag.’ 
The first three companies were com- 
manded respectively by the colonel, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and major, the fourth 
company by the first captain, the fifth 
company by the second captain and so on. 
The colonel’s flag was either a flag of 

a single color, as for instance, a plain red 
flag, or of a single color with some simple, 
distinctive device on it. Generally in the 
first regiments formed the plain color 
flags were used, red, blue, white, green, 
etc. When the number of regiments out- 
grew the number of colors, available and 


1 The Standards and Colours of the Army, by 
Samuel Milne Milne, Leeds, 1893. 


distinctive, a device was added. Often 
this device was the crest, principal charge 
or heraldic badge and motto from the 
personal coat of arms of the colonel. Oc- 
casionally of course devices were arbi- 
trarily chosen. The colonel’s flag in a 
sense became the regimental flag and 
served as the motive for the other com- 
pany flags. 

The lieutenant-colonel’s flag had a 
field of the color of the colonel’s flag, 
with the same device (if any) which ap- 
peared in the colonel’s flag and with the 
red cross of St. George in a white canton. 

The major’s flag was similar to that of 
the lieutenant-colonel with the addition 
of a flame or blaze issuing diagonally 
from the corner of the canton; the first 
captain’s flag was similar to that of the 
lieutenant-colonel with the addition of a 
roundle (variously called a spot, a ball or 
a bullet) in the field for difference in- 
stead of the flame; the second captain’s 
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The Three Flags shown in the portrait of 
Capt. Thomas Savage of Boston 


PAINTED IN 1679 


flag had two roundles and so on, “with 
as Many spots as pertain to the dignity of 
their several places,” to quote 
teenth century phraseology.” 

The Saybrook, Savage, and Newbury 
fags show that the company flags of the 
New England militia were designed in 
accordance with the English usage al- 
ready described. 

The flag of the military company of 
Saybrook, Connecticut, of 1675 was a 
red flag with a red cross in a white can- 
ton, and with a blue ball.* This blue ball 
was undoubtedly placed in the field of 
the flag and was one of the roundles or 
spots used as the distinctive device of the 
company. The size of this Saybrook flag 
is specified as one and three-quarters yards 
by two yards and a quarter. This gives us 
a good idea of the size of the infantry flag 
which seems to have been about six times 
the size of the cavalry flag. 

The three flags * shown in the painting 


seven- 


2 Military Observations by Captain Thomas V enn, 
London, 1672. 


8 Old-Time New England, Oct., 1930, p. 66, and 
Bull. of Essex Inst., 1872, vol. 4, p. 50. 


4 Old-Time New England, Oct., 1930, p. 67 
5 Ibid., p. 67. 


of Capt. ‘Thomas Savage of 1679 are 
identical with those of the “red” regi- 
ment of the city of London of 1642 and 
are undoubtedly the flags of the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and major of a Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, doubtless of the first 
Massachusetts, for red was generally the 
color of precedence on land as on sea. 


These flags are:a plain red flag (the colo- 


nel’s 2 2 red flag with the red cross of 
St. George in a white canton (the lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s ), which accidentally hap- 
pened to be identical with the red ensign 
then in use at sea; and a flag similar to 
that of the lieutenant-colonel’s, with the 
addition of a blaze or flame (the ma- 
jor’s). 

The Newbury flag of 1684 had a 
green field with a red cross in a white 
canton,” clearly a company flag of a 
company belonging to the “green”’ regi- 
ment. The order for this flag reads: ““The 
number of bullets to be put into your col- 
ors for distinction may be left out at pres- 
ent without damage to the making of 
them.” ‘The reason for this may have 
been that the company’s number in the 
regiment was about to be changed, or it 


may be that when there was only one 
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company in a town, the marks of dis- 
tinction were omitted, until such time as 
the companies might actually be formed 
into a regiment for service. 

In 1661 the English army was reor- 
ganized, but this reorganization did not 
affect the colonial militia, so it is not sur- 
prising to find the old system of company 
fags still in use in New England as late 
as 1684. 

‘There is reason to believe that in some 
cases the red cross was omitted from the 
canton of the flags used in New England, 
but this change would not affect the 
principle involved in the respective types 
of company flags.° 

On Election Day, 1729, four flags‘ 
were displayed on Beacon Hill, Boston, 
the royal standard and “2 English en- 
signs blew silk ye union & a phenix motto 
Ila Ego Quam Quaeeris.” 

Owing to the absence of any punctua- 
tion, it is not possible to tell whether the 
description of the fourth flag begins with 
the word d/ew or ye or a. 

In the first case, the flag would have 
a blue field with the union in a can- 
ton and with the phenix and motto in the 
field. Such a flag would be of the type of 
the colonel’s flag of an English infantry 
regiment of this period (1729). The two 
English ensigns would be red ensigns, 
similar to those carried at sea, but they 
might be the colonel’s flag and the lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s flag of the colonial in- 
fantry regiment which formerly carried 
a red flag as the colonel’s flag and a red 
ensign as the lieutenant-colonel’s flag,‘ 
for in or about 1707 the canton with the 


6 Old-Time New England, pp. 61-65. 


7 May 28, 1729. The diary of Benjamin Walker, 
JIr., a Boston merchant. Communicated by Mr. 
Allyn B. Forbes. It will appear on page 243 of 
Number 28 of the Publications of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. 


& As shown in the picture of Captain Savage, 1670. 


union was added to the colonel’s flag in 
English infantry regiments, and at the 
same time the cross in the canton in all 
official flags was replaced by the union. 

If this interpretation of Walker’s word- 
ing is correct, the four flags would be the 
royal standard representing the crown, 
the colonel’s flag of the “‘red” regiment, 
the lieutenant-colonel’s flag of the “red” 
regiment, and the colonel’s flag of the 
‘“phenix’’ regiment. 

If this interpretation of Walker is cor- 
rect, it shows that the colonial infantry in 
1729 had not adopted the change of 
1661, but had adopted the change of 
1707, which seems plausible as we know 
that the change of 1661 had not been 
adopted as late as 1684. 

The reason that the change of 1661 
was not adopted in the colonies was that 
it was merely the reorganization of the 
British army which took place on the 
restoration of Charles II and its effects 
were localized to the British Isles. 

The reason that the change of 1707 
was adopted in the colonies was because 
it was a Royal Act in regard to flag usage 
which had such wide publicity through- 
out British domains, that the new union 
design to be carried in the canton was 
illustrated in the Boston News-Letter. A 
reproduction of this illustration appeared 
in O_p- Time New ENGLAND, October, 
1930, p. 72. 

In the second case the flag would be 
the Union flag with a phenix and motto 
in the center of the red cross. Such a flag 
would be of the type of the leutenant- 
colonel’s flag of an English infantry regi- 
ment in 1729. In this case the two Eng- 
lish ensigns would be blue ensigns and 
probably the colonel’s flag and lieutenant- 
colonel’s flag of some colonial infantry 
“blue” regiment. This would indicate 
that some of the New England militia 
had adopted the change of 1661 and 
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some had not, for the “phenix”’ flag as a 
Union flag was in accordance with the 
changes of 1661 and 1707, while the 
“blue ensign” lieutenant-colonel’s flag 
was not in accordance with the change of 
1661. 

In this case there would be the colonel 
and lieutenant-colonel’s flags of one regi- 
ment (“blue”) and the lieutenant-colo- 
nel’s flag of another regiment (“‘phe- 
nix”). This seems less likely than that 
the colonel and lieutenant-colonel’s flags 
of one regiment and the colonel’s flag of 
another were displayed. 

In the third case the color of the field 
of the fourth flag would not be given but 
it would appear to have had a plain color 
field with the phenix and motto in the 
center. Such a flag would be of the type 
of colonel’s flag in use in the English in- 
fantry companies before 1707. This sup- 
position seems unlikely because of the 
omission of any mention of the color of 
the field, because as far as is known all 
English infantry regiments, except the 
; carried a canton with the 
union in the colonel’s flag after 1707, 
and because the phrase “‘ye Union” refers 


‘ . 2 
guards, 


to the preceding flags, the “2 ensigns”’ and 
is a meaningless and redundant phrase, 
for in 1729 an English flag had to carry 
“ve Union” in order to be an ensign. 

It would therefore seem most probable 
that the first supposition is the correct one. 
As has been noted the English army was 
reorganized in 1661. At this time the de- 
sign of all of the company flags, except 
that of the colonel, was changed from the 
ensign type (2.e., the flag with a union in 
the canton) to the St. George flag, with 
the various marks of distinction placed in 
the St. George flag. 

The change was not adopted in the 

9 Early Rhode Island Flags, page 3, reprinted from 


Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, Oct., 
1925. 


colonies, but English companies sent to 
the New World carried flags of this type. 

During the reign of William the num- 
ber of flags in a regiment of the line was 
gradually reduced from one for each 
company to either two or three to each 
regiment, and eventually to two to each 
regiment. It is not known whether this 
change was adopted in the colonies, but 
it seems unlikely that it was universally 
adopted, for company flags were still in 
use in Rhode Island” in 1834. 

The reduction of the number of flags 
may have been adopted when a regiment 
was raised in a single town, and the com- 
pany flags may have been retained when 
a regiment was made up of companies 
from different towns. In this case the 
company flags would have been retained 
so that the company might have some 
distinctive flag when at home. 

After the Act of Union of 1707 the 
union of crosses replaced the cross of St. 
George, both in the canton and in the 
field in infantry flags, as well as in the 
canton of the ensigns used at sea, and 
about the same time the canton with the 
union was added to the colonel’s flag in 
England. If this change was made in the 
colonel’s flag in America the result would 
have been to make the colonel’s flag iden- 
tical with the lieutenant-colonel’s flag, 
and if in some regiments the number of 
fags had been reduced to two (the colo- 
nel’s. and the lieutenant-colonel’s), and 
if these two flags had, through the adop- 
tion of the change of 1707 without the 
adoption of the change of 1661, become 
identical, they would in fact become regi- 
mental flags rather than company flags. 

In 1743 the British army was again re- 
organized and the flags changed. ‘There- 
after each regiment of infantry of the line 
had two flags: the Union flag, called the 
King’s Colors, with the number of the 
regiment in the center, and the regi- 
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mental flag, its field of the color of the 
facing of the uniform with the union in a 
canton and the number of the regiment 
in the field. 

This system seems to have influenced 
the American Continental Board of War 
in 1780 when it was enacted that each 
American regiment should have two 
fags: one the flag of the United States, 
and the other the ground whereof shall 
be the color of the facmg of the regi- 
ment’s uniform. 

From this résumé of the flag usage of 
English infantry companies of the line, it 
would seem probable that the Moulton 
flag was not an infantry flag but rather 
a cavalry flag. 

In shape and size, twenty-six inches 
and a half square, it closely resembles the 
Bedford flag, two feet square, and the 
Norton flag, two and a half feet square, 
and the Louisbourg flag, twenty-five by 
twenty-nine inches, and in shape it re- 
sembles the square ‘Three County Troop 
fag whose size is unknown. 

The Three County Troop flag" is 
known to be a cavalry flag and the Bed- 
ford flag ‘* is supposed to be a cavalry flag 
because according to tradition it belonged 
to John Page who was commissioned cor- 
net In 1737 in the troop of horse under 
Capt. William Reed of the Middlesex 
( Mass.) militia. 

It is known that in England as late as 
1720 cavalry standards were still square 
or rectangular flags and it is quite likely 
that this form persisted longer in the 
colonies. 


In that case it might seem to follow 


10 Old-Time New England, Oct., 1930, p. 65. 


11 The “Bedford” flag is made of red damask with 
the arm and sword steel color with green shading, 
the clouds and balls gray, the ribbon gold, the let- 
tering black, and the fringe silver. The two sides 
are slightly different in execution, but of the same 
design. See illustration of one side in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., Dec., 1885, and of the other side in color 
on post card issued by the Bedford Free Public Li- 


that the Bedford, Moulton, Norton, and 
Louisbourg flags were all cavalry flags. 
However, very little is known about ar- 
tillery company flags. The flag of the 
United Train of Artillery of Providence 
in 1776 was a rectangular flag of about 
four feet square. So the Louisbourg™ 
flag, which is twenty-five inches by twen- 
ty-nine inches, may have been an artil- 
lery flag, its design might seem to be 
more appropriate for artillery than cav- 
alry. The design is painted on homespun 
linen and there is a strip of red bunting 
sewn on the two sides and on the top. 

There is still another possibility. Cer- 
tain military organizations in England, 
such as the guards, did not follow the 
changes in flag usage as adopted by the 
infantry of the line during the reign of 
William. In America there were also 
two classes of militia, the constituted 
militia or “train bands,” established by 
the legislatures and the private or char- 
tered commands, incorporated by the leg- 
islatures. 

The chartered infantry commands 
may have followed the flag usage of the 
chartered cavalry and chartered artillery 
commands and may have used rectangu- 
lar flags without either the union or the 
cross of St. George. If this is so, these 
four flags may be the flags of chartered 
commands, the Bedford one probably 
cavalry on account of size, design and 
tradition, the Moulton and Norton ones 
probably cavalry on account of the size 
and design, but possibly infantry, and the 
Louisbourg flag on account of its design 
probably artillery, but possibly infantry. 
brary. This flag was carried on April 19, 1775, by 
Cornet Nathaniel Page son of its former owner 
John Page who in 1737 was commissioned cornet in 
the troop of horse under Capt. William Reed. An- 


nual Report of the Bedford Free Public Library for 
1918, pages 4-6. 


12 Early Rhode Island Flags, p. 13. (See note 9.) 
13 N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quart. Bull., July, 1919, p. 55. 
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The New England Colors in 1686 





FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING IN THI 
RECORD OFFICE, LONDON 


PUBLIC 


The design of the Norton flag’* is of 
the same picture type as that of the Three 
County Troop, Bedford, Moulton and 
Louisbourg flags, as contrasted with the 
simpler and more heraldic devices of the 
infantry flags. I have recently examined 
two sheets of illustrations of French flags 
captured in Queen Anne’s War'” and 
none of these flag designs resemble the 
Norton flag in spirit or treatment of the 


14 The “Norton” flag is in the museum of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society at Boston. It is two 
and a half feet square, of uncolored linen with the 
face and eyes proper, black letters on a white ribbon 
edged with pink. The two sides of the flag are 
sligktly different in execution but of the same design. 
The similarity of the details of execution of the 
Norton and Moulton flags are suggestive. George 
Faber Clark in his History of the Town of Norton, 
p. 388, says “This Capt. Benjamin Williams was 
great-grandfather of our townsman, Rodolphus H. 
Williams, Esq., in whose family is a standard, said 


design. In the few French flags that bore 
pictures rather than devices of an heraldic 
type, the pictures were confined to the 
center of the flag with a considerable part 
of the field showing around the picture 
and usually with some sort of a border 
motive around the outer edge of the field. 
It seems probable that this flag was of 
New England origin, not French. 
George Faber Clark in 1859, re- 
ferring to the tradition that the flag or 
“standard” captured from the 
French, said, “‘We believe the tradition 


Was 


relative to this ‘standard’ is very unre- 
liable: for, in different branches of the 
family, it is very conflicting.” 

x x * 

Linen was used for flags in England 
in the sixteenth century. Perrin’® men- 
tions linen flags bearing the royal arms, 
and damask flags with 
1574. 

Some time ago I examined the Bed- 
ford flag and found that it was made of 
damask. As damask and linen flags are 
not as a rule found made in America as 
late as the Revolution, it seems probable 
that the Bedford and Moulton flags were 
made in the early eighteenth century. In 
fact all four flags probably date from the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

In O_tp-Time New ENGLAND" the 
“New England Colors” of 
Andros’ administration were discussed at 
some length and shown to be an infantry 
flag and not a territorial flag. It is illus- 
trated in Samuel G. Arnold’s History of 


golden lions in 


SC »-called 


to have been taken from the French in this war. It is 
a curious relic of olden times. The design, painted 
on both sides, is a human face, dotted all over with 
eyes; and underneath is the motto, ‘V1IGILANTIBUs.’ 
We believe the tradition relative to this “‘standard”’ 
is very unreliable; for, in different branches of the 
family, it is very conflicting.”’ 
15 In the library of William Davis Miller. 


16 British Flags, by W. G. 
1922, Pp. 45. 


Perrin, Cambridge, 


17 October. 1930, p. 68. 
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Rhode Island, volume I, opposite page 
496. The original was in 8. P. O. New 
England, B. T. volume IV, p. 223, 
which placed it among papers dated 1686. 
Prof. Samuel Eliot Morison recently ex- 
amined this document which is now in 
the Public Record Office, London, C. O. 
I, 64, 183. He observed that the cross 1s 
purple though doubtless intended for red. 
The design is on a white field, a purple 
( probably intended for red ) cross charged 
with the royal cipher, J. R. in gold script 
interlaced beneath the royal crown. 

In an undated list of supplies for New 
England found among the papers for 


1686, and formerly listed as §. P. O. 
New England,** B. T. volume IV, p. 
139, there is mention of “Flagg of Beau- 
port 1 w" Haly"’s.” Beauport is evidently 
a variant spelling of Beaupers or Beupers, 
meaning a sort of linen used for flags. 
This flag cannot be the “New England 
Colors” which are illustrated as sewn on 
a flagstaff for this “flag of beauport” has 
“halliards,” unless the flag sent out was 
for fort use and had halliards, but was 
made after the design drawn for infantry 
colors to be carried on a staff. 


18 There is a copy in the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary. 


Notes and Gleanings 


IDER MAKING. The quantity of 

cider made in the town of New 
Haven is comparatively small. ‘To make 
the best cider, the following rules should 
be observed. The apples should be of 
cood kinds and thoroughly ripe. If not 
ripe when they are gathered, they should 
be collected in heaps, under cover. ‘Those 
which are rotten should be carefully 
picked out. They should be thoroughly 
ground. The pumice should be left open 
to the atmosphere from twelve to twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The liquor should be made clean as 
possible. For this purpose the first run- 
nings from the cheese may be advan- 
tageously passed through it the second 
time. The same purpose may also be ac- 
complished in several other modes, It 
may be placed in large vessels; and drawn 
off whenever the scum shall all have 
risen to the surface. It may be racked 
once or twice in the cellar; and, the first 
time, the moment when it has ceased to 


hiss. 


After the liquor is put into casks, which 
should always be perfectly clean, it should 
be uniformly sweet. The English, in 
Herefordshire, place it in houses built for 
the purpose. The design of this is to check 
as much as may be the fermentation. 
Some persons accomplish this by draw- 
ing it off frequently; others by letting 
it freeze, and afterward thaw again. 
Either mode may be pursued with suc- 
cess. If the fermentation is rendered very 
slow, the great point is gained. After the 
process has proceeded thus far, and the 
fermentation is completed, the chief 
things to be done toward preserving it 
seem to be to exclude the air entirely, to 
keep it cool, and to keep it in a tempera- 
ture, which shall, as near as possible, be 
uniform. In a cold and moist cellar stout 
cider is well kept through the summer in 
good casks; but this cannot easily be done 
in cellars which are warm and dry. 

It is a bad practice to put cider into 
casks which have contained rum, or 
brandy. It may, however, be successfully 
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enriched by adding to it the lees of Lis- 
bon or strong currant wine. But the only 
spirit which can be used to increase its 
strength without injuring its taste is cider 
brandy. 

Should the cider be bottled, the bottles 
should be filled scarcely to the neck; 
otherwise they will be in danger of burst- 
ing. If the fermentation should be too 
rapid after the liquor is bottled, the bottles 
should be covered with sand, almost to 
the cork, and occasionally wet with cold 
water. 

Casks which have become acid may be 
made sweet by slacking in each about a 
quart of stone lime with hot water; bung- 
ing them, rolling them, and letting them 
stand a few days before they are rinsed. 
This may be done by burning, in each, 
matches of brimstone. Musty casks may 
be cleansed by taking out one of the heads 
and washing them thoroughly; after 
which they should be well rinsed and suf- 
fered to dry. 

Apples can be very well preserved in 
dry sand or in air-tight casks. In this case, 
however, they should be taken out once 
in the winter, the defective ones re- 
moved, and those which are sound wiped 
dry. — From A STATIsTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE Town oF New Haven, by 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale Col- 
lege.— Contributed by J. Frederick 
Kelly. 


Pe ager! to build a Muinister’s 
House at Marlborough, Mass., in 
1661, as recorded in the Marlborough 
town records. 

‘This indenture made the fifth day of 
Aprill one thousand six hundred and 
sixty.one by and between obadias Ward, 
Christopher Banyster and Richard Barnes 
of the ‘Towne of Marlborough on ye one 
party; And the Inhabitants and all the 


Proprietors of the same Towne on ye 
other party Witnesseth That ye said 
obadias Waed, Christopher Banyster and 
Rich’d Barnes hath covenanted, prom- 
ised and bargained to build a fframe for 
the minister’s house, every way like to ye 
fframe yt Jno Ruddock hath built for 
himselfe in ye afores’d ‘Town of Marl- 
borough, the house or fframe is to bee a 
Girt house thirty-seven foote Long, 
eighteen foote wide and twelve foote ( be- 
tween Joynts) and a halfe, the studs 
standing at such distance that A foure 
foote and a halfe Claboard may reach 
three studs; and two fHoores of juice 
(sic) and foure windows on the foreside 
and two windows at the west end and 
two Gables on the foreside of ten foote 
wide; and eight foote Sparr, with two 
small windows on the foreside of the 
Gables and they are to ffell all the tinber 
and bring it in place and do all yt belongs 
to the fframe only the Towne is to helpe 
raise the affores’d fframe and all this 
worke is to bee done and ye fframe raised 
within a ffortnight after Michll tyde; 
And this being done the ‘Town of Marl- 
borough doth promise and engage to pay 
unto them the sd obadias Ward, Chris- 
topher Banyster and Rich’rd Barnes the 
sume of fhifteene Pounds in Corne with- 
in fourteen daies after the house is raised 
the one halfe of it and the other halfe 
some time in March; the whole paye is 
to bee one third in Wheat and one third 
in Rie and the othr third in Indian Corn, 
the halfe in Wheat and Rie is to be paid 
fourteen daies after the house is up in 
Wheat and Rie and the other halfe in 
Rie and Indian some time in March; 
wheat at four shillings and sixe pence a 
bushell and is to be pd at Sudbury be- 
tweene Petter King’s and Serient Woods 
house in the streete.” — Contributed by 


Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes. 
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gee TONICS. A friend from 
the country recalls the days or the 
nights when a boy came home at night 
strangely tired and when mother looked 
at him curiously and said but little. Some- 
how she seemed rather tender and came 
along and brushed the hair from his fore- 
head and took his hand and held it as he 
would like to have her do today. But 
alas! The flowers have bloomed these 
forty years above her head. 

And he remembers how the family sat 
around for supper and how the rattle of 
the dishes made him feel sick and how he 
wanted nothing to eat and how he fell 
asleep and awoke in bed, screaming, with 
a dream of falling from some great 
height or that the world and the moon 
came together with a crash. And no one 
came, and he settled down to feel the 
burdock on his head and smell catnip tea, 
that he had a faint memory of taking 
against his will. 

I recall camphor and paregoric par- 
ticularly. Somehow all of my memories 
of boyhood ills are associated with catnip, 
camphor, balm of gilead and paregoric. 
And there was Dover’s powder and there 
was ginger tea for chills and there was a 
‘“cubboard” full of tansy and of other 
things. | now know none of them. A boy 
that had a cold then came pretty near 
doing as he was told, if it were serious 
enough to make him act “tired.”” We 
never heard about temperature; but I 
suppose we had it then as now. The boy 
soaked his feet, took camomile and went 
to bed, and when he coughed that croupy 
cough that sounded like a brazen bell, he 
took some hen’s oil and molasses mixed 
that was guaranteed to clear out the false 
membrane from his throat. 

There onion syrup—a_ pretty 
good sort of stuff, if you liked it. It was a 
specific for a stuffed-up cold, one of 
those that presage pneumonia. We never 


Was 


had pneumonia in those days; though 
some people had “lung fever.’ Onion 
poultices were not so bad. They saved 
lives, presumably. Fried onions put into 
a bag and the whole of it laid in a soft 
and soggy state on the bosom as hot as a 
fried onion could be—as hot as flesh could 
bear; and then by frying another mess; 
and as soon as the one cooled put on the 
second and fry the first one over and 
keep this going. It would do wonders for 
“lung fevers.” And onion syrup took the 
field also against incipient stuffiness of 
the lungs. 

If your ear ached — ever try a roasted 
apple, put right on it’ Pretty good thing. 
Many a little shaver’s anguish has been 
relieved by this sweet and balmy applica- 
tion of hot malic. Poultices — flaxseed! 
Not yet out of the pharmacopeeia! Many 
and many’s the flaxseed poultices that 
yet allay disturbance! *Twixt catnip, 
sage and ginger tea — speaking of tea — 
there was no choice. Old folks got a 
little honey in the sage. It is “healin’,”’ is 
honey! 

Mustard had its uses — my soul, how 
many a use. Hot mustard plasters or cold, 
they drew big houses. Mustard was in- 
deed an emetic; not so common as lo- 
belia or ipecac, provided they are not the 
same! Lobelia had the uplift. It beat all 
of uplift clubs in the world. It could pull 
the boot heels right out of a boy. And 
there was turkey rhubarb. We used to 
keep great hunks of the yellow root and 
when we needed it, we had to chew from 
the hunk, in the pathway of teeth, previ- 
ously constipated, and all of the sport we 
could get out of it was to screw up our 
faces and expectorate as though we were 


chewing tobacco. Boys would do a good 


“< > 


chaw.’ 
‘Turkey rhubarb was a power in the land. 
And there was stick licorice and black 
licorice and each had its appeal, as to 


deal for the sake of seeming to 
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whether you wanted to expectorate black 
or yellow. 

Burdock on your hand and foot! That 
was helpful. A piece of pork on a sore 
throat was good and it Is not yet an ex- 
ploded remedy, for one of the finest spe- 
cialists in New England, who runs an 
eye, ear and throat hospital in Auburn, 
Maine, prescribed it for me not so very 
long ago when I had a bit of trouble. 
You may never have seen a “rum-sweat”’ 
given. Volstead may be after me for 
mentioning it—but it was a powerful 
thing as administered by a resolute wom- 
an to an ailing husband or boy. Many a 
man has parboiled his person perilously 
with them. They took the evil out of a 
man. 

We had pincers for pulling teeth in 
one country home that I used to visit, and 
eyestones for taking things out of the 
eyes, and a doctor’s book that was kept 
under lock and key—Dr. W arren’s Fam- 
ily Doctor. It has taken many a child 
through the measles. We lived — never- 
theless; and some of us are not dead yet. 
— Reprinted from The Passing A ge, by 
Arthur G. Staples, Augusta, 1924. 


LD BRIGHTON VIEWS. This 

Society has recently acquired two 
water color paintings and one pencil 
sketch representing views of old Brighton, 
Massachusetts. The most interesting of 
all is the “View from Bigelow’s Hill 
Brighton looking west, 1852.” ‘This 
shows the Charles River in the fore- 
ground with the Boston and Albany rail- 
road at the left. Immediately in front of 
the river would now come the slaughter- 
house and on the further bank would 
now be found the numerous buildings of 
the Watertown arsenal. In the picture 
the arsenal grounds are open country ex- 
cepting for two or three buildings. In the 
further distance is shown a small settle- 


ment, probably intended for Newton. In 
the distance are the hills of Waltham. 
Altogether it is a very interesting picture 
of a district now occupied by buildings, 
roads or parks. 

A second picture is a water color 
sketch, “The Old Church, Brighton, 
Mass. built in 1744.” It is of interest to 
note that this sketch, which is signed 
A. C. Warren, is very similar to the pic- 
ture on page 280 of Drake’s History of 
Middlesex County. The most striking 
differences are, however, the transforma- 
tion of a gambrel-roofed house in our 
picture to a pitched-roof house in Drake’s 
History, and changes in all the fixtures 
shown. 

The third picture is a pencil sketch, 
“The Ancient Oak at Brighton, Mass. 
Cut down in May, 1855.” It represents 
the ancient tree which stood at the junc- 
tion of Washington, Faneuil and Nonan- 
tom Streets, and gave that place the 
name of Oak Square. Drake’s History 
states that the State Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1837 to make a zodlogical 
and botanical survey of Massachusetts, 
found this to be the largest and oldest 
white oak in the whole state. Its circum- 
ference on the ground was twenty-five 
feet nine inches. He goes on to say that 
‘the wigwam of the Waban Chief of the 
Nonantoms was a little west of the tree, 
in Newton, and he must often have rested 
in its generous shade. Tradition says the 
Apostle Eliot preached under it. The In- 
dian trail extended from it northeast to 
the Charles River and connected the set- 
tlement at the colleges with what was at 
first called Cambridge Village.” The tree 
was at last cut down in 1855 as being a 
possible source of danger. Capt. Thomas 
Frothingham, Rev. Albert C. Larned 
and Mrs. Herbert E. Gutterson, of 
Brighton, were among those who con- 
tributed to the cost of this purchase. 











